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the small apartment on the second floor, un- 
der the name of M. Henri Gervais. 


TI. 


THREE days later M. Courcier, on leaving 
his apartment at four o'clock, met down- 
stairs a young man who took off his hat as 
he passed. The deputy made with his hand 
the noble gesture which he was accustomed 
to be: on his constituents, and mur- 
mures Hello, that's the young man whom 
we met at Toulon! What's he doing here?” 

Courcier was naturally. suspicious, a habit 
which he acquired in the days when he was 
conspiring against the government. He went 
to the janitor and demanded, in an inquisi- 
torial tone : 

Who's the young man whom I just met 
in the court?” 

“Ah, that’s M. Gervais, a new tenant.” 

“ Who is this Gervais ? 

“He is a law student, who has just been 
made advocate.. He has to live here, as he 
says, on account of the rules of the order, 
but he sleeps and eats at home. He seems 
to belong to a very good family. I attend to 
his rooms.” 

“On what floor does 
Courcier. 

* One floor above you.” 

Courcier dissimulated a grimace, and 
passed on into the street, murmuring to him- 
self: “Who knows, perhaps it’s a spy the 
police have sent to watch me. I'll soon find 
out.” That evening, when he returned home, 
he went into the garden, and, as it was dark, 
examined attentively all the windows on the 
second floor. There was no light in any of 
them. Henri had been gone out for the last 
half-hour. 

Anxious to find out if his daughter had no- 
ticed anything, Courcier remarked at the 
dinner-table, “ Did you know, dear, that the 
flat upstairs had been let ?” 

“No,” rejoined the young girl, “I did not 
know it; but I am not surprised to hear it. 
For the last three days they have been mak- 
ing a terrible noise on the staircase moving 
up furniture. Otherwise, the new tenant is 
very quiet ; we don't hear him at all.” 

“Who do you suppose the tenant is? 
It's the young man we met at Toulon.” 

Mlle. Courcier manifested such complete 
surprise on hearing this that her father could 
not resist remarking : 

“ Isn't it a curious coincidence?” 

She paused for a few moments, and then, 
in a slightly changed voice, replied : 

“Most extraordinary. Do you know the 
gentleman ?”” 

“Not at all,” said the deputy. 
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advocate, and his name is Gervais, so the 
janitor says. But I'll soon find out. I'll drop 
a note to the prefect of police.” 

“You're surely not going to cause the 
young fellow any trouble!” exclaimed his 
daughter. 

“Oh, I'll only ask them to watch the man 
without letting him know.” 

Mlle. Courcier seemed only partly reas- 
sured. However, she did not insist. Instinct 
told her to drop the conversation, and call 
her father's attention to something else. She 
immediately began to talk politics, and asked 
for the latest news about the ministerial 
crisis. For the past two years Courcier had 
been intriguing to become a member of the 
governments and his fruitless efforts in this 

jirection embittered him against all his col- 
leagues. They were all ingrates, he said. 
Even those men whom he, himself, had 
helped to power were the first now to give 
him the cold shoulder. So he passed his 
evening denouncing his fellow-politicians and 
making plans for the future. In his fevered 
imagination he already saw himself president 
of the republic... Mon Dieu! It was so easy 
to become president nowadays, simply a 
matter of chance. When he had grown tired 
of talking in this strain he went to bed and 
thought no more of the new tenant. 

But his daughter had not forgotten him. 
Who was this stranger? Where did he 
come from? What did he want? Was his 
name Gervais? His presence at Toulon on 
a war vessel belonging to the State indicated 
that he was “somebody,” and his manner 
and dress showed that he belonged to a good 
and rich family. And now he had come to 
live in a little flat in the Rue Spontini a few 
days after their meeting! Was there not 
enough in all this to set any girl thinking— 
no matter-how virtuous, unsentimental, and 
modest? And long after she had retired 
she lay awake thinking of the strange coin- 
cidence. 

Until.then her life had not been very 
happy, although her father loved her very 
much and was good to her. But she had lost 
her mother when very young, and her child- 
hood had not known the tender care, the ma- 
ternal love, which nothing can replace, and 
the absence of which puts a sad and melan- 
choly note in the heart of the orphan, Her 
father’s somewhat Bohemian household was 
looked after by an old servant, whose com- 
monplace affection she had to accept in de- 
fault of better. They were never long in the 
same house, for Courcier had always diffi- 
culty in paying his rent. He was at that 
time a poor journalist, and eked out a very 
slender income by acting as agent for a 
champagne house. And it was oftener the 
champagne than his pen which prevented 
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him from starving to death in the service of 
Blanqui. For Blanqui was his god, or rather 
his “man.” One day, in a fit of enthusiasm, 
he had said to the revolutionist: “ Master, 
you are my god!” The old rebel looked at 
him out of his cunning and piercing e} 

and retoried, sourly : “ Citizen, what you say 
is doubly foolish; I cannot be either your 
god or your master. for there is no god and 
no master!" Courcier took the hint, and 
afterwards he always called Blanqui " father.” 

Since the death of Blanqui Courcier had 
taken up his doctrine and argued it in his 
journal, and in public meetings, with blind 
conviction. Courcier was a revolutionist and 
asocialist to the back-bone. He seriously be- 
lieved that the capitalist was the greatest 
enemy of mankind, that religion paralyzed 
the intellect of man, and that France would 
not be free until every priest had been driven 
out of the country. He believed in taking 
away by force all the property of the rich and 
giving it to the State; he believed in the sup- 
pression of the army with the conviction that 
in the case of invasion it would suffice if the 
population went to meet the enemy waving 
green palms and chanting fraternal hymns. 
And he said and he wrote that he was ready 
to deluge the streets in blood, and to shed his 
own if necessary, so as to insure this millen- 
nium to humanity. 

He had brought up his daughter on the 
broadest principies of intellectual freedom. 
Mme. Courcier. who was a pious and sensible 
woman, had had time to baptize her child be- 
fore she died. But, excepting this first re- 
ligious ceremony, the child had grown up 
completely ignorant of, and indifferent to, 
religious matters. She had never been to 
church, had never opened a Bible, and of 
course had not made her first communion. 
At twenty years of age the little Parisian 
girl was as untutored as if she were one of 
those savages to whom the missionaries read 
the Bible, and who listen surprised and 
charmed as if they were being told some 
beautiful story. The young girl had, more- 
over, the disadvantage that’ she had never 
heard talk of religion except to blaspheme ; of 
the Creator. except to deny Him; and of 
priests except to curse them. But an innate 
goodness had, to some measure, protected her 
against the atrocious ravings in which her 
father and his friends indulged. Her mind 
bad not absorbed the poison. Perhaps some 
guardian angel had laid his wings over her 
soul to preserve it immaculate. 




















IV. 


‘THE next day, almost as soon as she arose, 
the young girl went out into the garden. Her 
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father was reading the papers while taking 
his breakfast, and so, sure of not being seen, 
she raised her eyes to the windows of the 
mysterious tenant without appearing to look. 
Nothing could be more commonplace than 
their aspect. Muslin curtains of dazzling 
whiteness hung behind the windows. Noth- 
ing was moving inside, Henri at that time 
was opening the mail at his father's of- 
fice in the Rue du Quatre-Septembre, and so 
Mile, Courcier could gaze on the windows 
without danger of being seen. 

She was disappointed. She did not expect 
to see, as in a fairy tale, the windows open 
and a gallant prince climb down to the ground 
ona silken ladder, but this absence of all ani- 
mation and this eternal silence chilled her 
heart. She re-entered the house, sad and 
thoughtful. 

Her father soon went off to the Palais Bour- 
bon, and left her free to her thoughts, and all 
day long she wondered who the stranger was 
and what he wanted. About four o'clock she 
heard a door slam up-stairs. It was evident 
that M. Gervais had come in. .Then all was 
silence again. What was he doing? Per- 
haps at the window looking into the garden. 
She wanted very much to go down, but did 
not dare. So she called the old servant and 


id: 
“Rosalie, I heard a noise upstairs. The 
new tenant has probably come in. Perhaps 
he is looking in the garden, It is very tire- 
some, because I like being in it so much.” 

“ What's he got to do with it, child?” ex- 
claimed the servant. “All the other people in 
the house see you. and you don’t mind them.” 

“ They are farther off. . See if you can see 
the gentleman.” 

The servant opened the long French win- 
dow leading to the balcony, went down the 
few steps into the garden, raised her head 
and cried, at the top of her voice: “ There's 
no one there, Gilberte : you can come.” 

“Hush,” cried the young girl, blushing. 
“ He may not be looking, but he may be lis- 
tening.” 

“What's the matter with you, child?” 
asked the old woman, astonished at these 
precautions, which were so entirely novel. 

“Nothing,” said the young girl, vexed. 

And allowing Rosalie to enter the apart- 
ment, she passed on into the garden. 

Henri had watched this little scene, con- 
cealed behind his window-curtain. He heard 
the servant call Mlle. Courcier “ Gilberte,” 
and was surprised at not having guessed be- 
fore that that was her name. It certainly 
fitted her well; it expressed the proud and 
candid grace, and the simple and refined 
charm of the girl who had so quickly and so 
potently imposed herself on his life. Not 
knowing her real name, he had taken pleasure 
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ure in calling her __ Bs 
“ White Lilac,” and 
now he experienced 
a delicious satisfac- 
tion in being able 
to give her her true 
name, that under 
which she lived, 
loved, and was 
loved. Atthe same 
time, noticing the 
emotion of the 
young girl, he was 
certain that she al- 
ready knew of his 
presence, that she 
was thinking about 
him, and that he 
was not indifferent 
to her. 

Yet he decided 
not to show him- 
self. for he did not 
want to trouble the 
harmony of her ev- 
ery-day existence. 
It wasaninexpress- 
ible pleasure for him to stand behind his cur- 
tain watching her going and coming. attend- 
ing to the flowers. She often looked up at 
the window to see if she could see him, and 
seeing nothing but the drawn curtains, with- 
outa sign of life, she re-entered the house, as 
night fell, sad and dissatisfied. Then,as soon 
as she had disappeared, a door slammed up- 
stairs, and all became silent. Henri had de- 
serted his observatory, having nothing more 
to observe, and had left the house. 

Eight days passed thus. Courcier entirely 
preoccupied with politics, appeared to have 
completely forgotten his neighbor. He had 
not met him again in the house, and was, 
perhaps, not even aware that he existed. 
Yet Henri came assiduously and regularly 
He‘arrived about four o'clock and departed 
at dark; that is to say, directly Gilberte dis- 
appeared from the garden. But Courcier had 
not omitted to notify the police of the myste- 
tious arrival of the person named Gervais in 
his house, and the chief of police had in- 
structed one of his attachés to look into the 
matter. This was soon done, and within 
twelve hours the attaché had found out that 
the tenant called Henri Gervais was the son 
of Baron Tresorier, stock-broker, president of 
several important societies, and possessor of 
one of the biggest fortunes of France. 

Chance _h: it that the young attaché 
charged with the case was an old college chum 
of Henri, and he saw at once that there was 
nothing in Henri’s disguise that constituted a 
menace to the public peace. It was evidently 
some intrigue with a woman, so, instead of 
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sending for Henri 
officially. he invited 
him to lunch pri- 
vately, and when 
they had got to the 
cofiee he suddenly 
asked: “I say, M. 
Gervais, what are 
you plotting in the 

ue Spontini, in 
that little flat on 
the second floor?” 

Henri started, 
and his friend con- 
tinued. 

“For the past 
two days, my dear 
fellow, the police 
have been after 
you, and if it had 
not been for me 
their investigation 
might have been 
disagreeable toyou. 
You have probably 
no desire to call 
attention to what 
you are doing, and as I do not think you are 
conspiring against the State, 1 thought it 
well to warn you.” 

“My dear friend, what a service you have 
done me!” cried the young man, “ How can 
Ithank you! Yes, you have guessed right ; 
I don’t want the matter known, and 1 swear 
I am not meddling in politics. But who's 
having me watched ?” 

“« That very radical deputy, Courcier.” 

“The devil! a 

“To know who you are, where you come 
from, and what you want. The man is a 
imbecile. He imagines that the whole word 
is taken up with his little personality. He 
dreads the police himself, but does not ob- 
ject iG set it after others. What shall I tell 

im 2" 

“Tell him, my dear fellow, that my name 
is Gervais, and that I have taken the flat in 
the Rue Spontini to study political economy.” 

“All right, but don't be imprudent, and 
don’t compromise us.” 

“ Be easy on that score. Thanks,” 

Courcier, entirely reassured on learning 
that his neighbor was really Henri Gervais 
and had taken the flat for study, had ceased 
worrying about him, when one Thursday 
afternoon, about four o'clock, he met the 
young man downstairs. Henri was not 
satisfied with bowing this time, but went up 
to him and addressed him in a tone full of 
deference. “ M. le Deputy,” he stammered, 
bowing low, as if before a potentate, “1 do 
not know if I hava the honor of being recog- 
nized by you, but I have already had the 
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good fortune to meet you. And if I make 
bold to address you again personally, it is 
because I know that a man of your ‘char- 
acter does not despise beginners nor those 
who labor, however modest they may be.” 

Courcier threw back his h nd in the 
pompous manner which he always used at 
elections, rejoined : 

“I see you know me, young man. Yes, I 
take great interest in Workers, and particu- 
larly, in beginners. What can I do for 
you?” 
















“T have begun a work on Socialism, and 
as you, perhaps, know more about this sub- 
ject than anyone else, I thought I would like 
to consult you, so as to avoid making any 
grave errors.” 

The deputy looked at the young man more 
kindly, and his voice assumed a gentler tone. 

“A work on Socialism, eh? An impor- 
tant undertaking, indced.” 

“That is why I came to you, sit,” replied 
the young man. : : 

“Tam always willing to give any assist- 
ance I can,” rejoined the deputy, pompously. 
“Come to the Chamber to-morrow morning 
at eleven o'clock. We shall not be disturbed. 
Simply send in your card. 

“How can I express my gratitude!" ex- 
claimed Henri. 

“Don't mention it,” said the deputy, with 
dignity. “It is my duty, since you, like my- 
self, devote yourself to the cause of human- 
ity.” . 


He bowed to his neighbor and entered his 
apartment, and at the dinner-table Gilberte 
was surprised to hear her father say : 

“T met M. Gervais just now. He spoke 
to me. He is a charming young man, full 
eof good ideas. I should not be surprised if 
he had a future before him.” 

The young girl thoughtto herself: “« What 
can he have deaeto.win papa? He must be 
yery clever, and he must love me very much, 
for, evidently, this is only a ruse to get 
nearer tome. Who knows, papa may take 
a liking to him?" And all that evening she 
was joyful and happy. 

Meantime Henri was shut up in his apart- 
ment in the Rue de Presbourg, poring over 
all the socialistic books he had been able to 
lay hands on, anxious, at any rate, to know 
something about his subject when he met 
Courcier the next day. 

The following morning, at the hour stated, 
Henri arrived at the Palais Bourbon and sent 
in his card to the deputy. The latter soon 
joined him, and taking him into a deserted 
corner of ‘the library waved him to a seat, 
and said, gravely : 

“ First of all, my dear sir, one question— 
have you any means of existence ?” 

“Why yes!” exclaimed the young man, 
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“ my family is very well off, and I have an in- 
dependent fortune.” 

“That's good. Because nowadays one 
cannot live entirely on politics —” 

“Oh, I have plenty of money,” said Henri. 

“ And a Socialist Po asked Courcier, ironi- 
cally. 

Henri looked his interlocutor straight in 
the face and replied, gravely : “ It isa princi- 
ple with me. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the deputy. “I have 
known many like you; they were the most 
enthusiastic, the most fanatical. What form 
you propose giving to your work ?” 

The most useful for the cause, and that 
which will make me most talked about.” 

“So you don't fear publicity?” 

“Tlong for it!” exclaimed Henri. 

“There is considerable risk in attacking 
cour social organization.” 

“Tl run that risk.” 

Courcier lowered his voice. He felt that 
he was in the presence of a true disciple. 
And yet the gentlemanly manners of the 
young man, his gentle voice, his distinguished 
bearing clashed so strangely with his radical 
opinions that the deputy felt a kind of un- 
easiness. 

“TI had thought at first of founding a 
review,” continued the young man. “But 
I am not sufficiently well known to start it 
myself. A name is necessary, recognized 
ability. Ah! if such a man as you" 

‘At these words Courcier's face grew pur- 











"ple, his eyes glittered. This young man, this 


stranger, offered him the realization of the 
dream of his life. To have a paper of his 
own, to become a power, to make society 
tremble, to bully the Government, that had 
been his great ambition. In the brief space 
of a second his imaginative brain conjured 
up pictures of future wealth and greatness. 
He saw the whole legislative body the slave 
of his pleasure; he saw his enemies grovel- 
ling in the dust, and entire France ringing 
with his praises. He looked at his young 
companion with a sudden sympathy, but he 
had met with so many disappointments that 
he could hardly realize what he had heard. 

“It takes a long time to establish a re- 
view,” he objected, “and it’s very costly. 
Could you put much money in the enter- 

rise 2” 

“ About fifty thousand francs as a starter,” 
said the young man, calmly. 

Courcier's expression changed ; he became 
very grave. He felt that the moment was a 
solemn one and that this was a turning-point 
in his career. 

“Listen, young man,” he said. “ You 
have won me by your frankness and your 
ardor, You ask me for my assistance; you 
shall have it. We'll fight together. But we 
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won't establish a review. We can do better 
than that. There's a socialistic newspaper 
for sale called the Parts Revolutionaire. 
I know we can buy it for twenty thousand 
francs. It is a daily penny paper, and would 
make an admirable instrument of propaganda. 
You shall become editor-in-chief, and I'll 
manage it. We'll have on our staff some of 
the best socialistic writers inthe country, and 
we'll give society h—Il every day.” 

He had risen while speaking, and his large 
beard curled with enthusiasm, while he made 
the lofty halls ring with his sonorous voice. 
Henri frightened, like a boy who out of curi- 
osity has opened the gates of a lock without 
knowing how to close them, stood open- 
mouthed before this overflow of insanities, 
and wondered by what means he could with- 
draw from the scrape. 

He had used the stratagem to enter into 
the good graces of Gilberte’s father, and the 
old gentleman, taking him at his word, threat- 
ened to bring about the most unpleasant com- 
plications and difficulties. He thought it 
wise to throw a little cold water on the dep- 
uty’s enthusiasm. 

“ We'll think the matter over,” he said, 
with an evasive air. “I am ngt a man to 

0 into a thing without thinking it well over; 
lor, once started, | must go on.” 


“Think it over,” said the deputy, “ but be- 
lieve me you won't find anything better than 
the Parti Revolutionaire. Suppose you 
Cate and talk it over with me this even- 
ing?” 

At this proposition, Henri felt his courage 
revive. « 

“ At your house ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, at my house, at nine o'clock.” 

“I shall be delighted,” exclaimed the young 
lover, ardently. 

Courcier had noticed Henri’s hesitation, 
and he thought it would be better to con- 
clude the matter at once, without giving the 
young man time to change his mind. He 
therefore smiled and said, cordially : 

“ Do better than that. Come and dine at 
the house. You will make acquaintance with 
my daughter again, and after dinner we can 
talk the matter ove 

“It’s agreed!" cried Henri, dazzled by 
the rapidity of this almost undreamt-of re- 
sult. 

“Good-by then. To-night at seven o'clock.” 

“T shall be there.” 

They shook hands, and Henri. Tresorier 
rushed out of the Palais Bourbon having 
committed, in one hour, more follics than his 
imprudent father had ever desired him to 
commit during his entire lifetime. 





(To be concluded next month.) 
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IE one who truly feels the wondrous grace 

Of Nature, dies to all the ways of man; 
For, tracing harmonies,. he, face to face, 
Will meet and fall before the great god, Pan. 


But we will hear his liberated soul 
Sing o'er the blossoms and amid the leaves; 
And, in the woods or on the waves that roll, 
‘We'll thrill beneath the spell his spirit weaves. 


Randall Neefus Saunders. 


A NEWSPAPER WOMAN'S ROMANCE. 


“Te entire staff of the Daly Bugle 
was prejudiced against Harold 

Prentice before they ever set 
eyes on him, In the first place he was 
a college graduate, and most of us ob- 
jected to college graduates on princi- 
ple. Then again, he was a Valedictor- 
ian, and some of us had learned from 
sad experience the true ratio between 
what a Valedictorian knows and what 
he thinks he knows. And finally, and 
principally, he was a protégé of the Old 
Man, and therefore destined, as we bit- 
terly prophesied, to enjoy all sorts of 
soft snaps. 

Nor did Prentice, on his first appear- 
ance, tend to remove this pre-existent 
prejudice. He was a little fellow, 
pretty like a woman, very careful of 
dress and speech, and overflowing with 
knowledge that he was too willing to 
impart. He even read old Colby’s tar- 
iff editorials—something no one but the 
proof-reader had been previously known 
to do—and contested some points with 
him, giving the old gentleman a shock 
which almost prostrated him. 

Our city editor at the time was 
slouchy, unshaven, and profane, a wan- 
derer on the face of the earth, with a 
nose for news like a hound dog's, a 
rough but vivid power of expression, 
and an exceedingly active blue pencil. 
He and Prentice were of exactly oppo- 
site natures, and a consequent mutual 
dislike soon grew up between them. 
The new-comer’s life was anything but 
a bed of roses. His were the hardest 
and most unsatisfactory assignments, 
his the copy that was most mercilessly 
chopped. But the youngster was plucky” 
and never complained. He was a bit 
slow at times, some of us high-pressure 
fellows thought, but he was always 
careful and patient in his work, and 
once or twice turned in stories so far 
above the average that even the city 
editor, who, to do him justice, tried to 
be fair, was forced to pass them un- 
scathed, and to mark them for good 
positions. 
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On these occasions the Old Man, 
guided apparently by instinct, would 
appear in the entrance to his private 
office, paper in hand. “Who wrote 
this local story on the first page, Mr. 
Sullivan?” he would say to the city 
editor, and when the answer came, 
rather reluctantly, ‘Prentice, sir,” a 
gratified smile would appear on the 
wrinkled old face. “Ah, yes, | thought 
perhaps so,” he would say. “Very 
good work, Mr. Prentice, very good 
indeed.” Ido not think one of us ever 
congratulated Prentice on these bits of 
good fortune except “ the Queen.” 

“The Queen” was the Bugle’s first, 
last, and only newspaper woman. She 
had drifted in on us a year or two be- 
fore, and the Old Man, moved by one 
of his frequent freaks, had given her 
the chance she had asked for. He 
certainly was not influenced by her 
beauty, for she was singularly unpre- 
possessing. Large and loosely framed, 
her auburn hair and blue eyes were 
equally faded and lustreless, and her 
hands and feet were something tre- 
mendous. 

Her name was Sarah Smith, it ap- 
peared, and she had previously sup- 
ported herself by teaching a country 
district school. Led by some sort of 
inspiration she had turned her thoughts 
toward newspaper work, and had sought 
employment on the Bugle because her 
father had been that frequent contrib- 
utor to the press, “A Constant Read- 
er,” of it. 

Her advent was greeted with ridicule 
by some, and with doubt by most of 
us. But her work soon dispelled all 
that ; she was a natural reporter. Ev- 
erything was fish that came to her net, 
from a horse trot to a religious con- 
vention. She interviewed a_ political 
leader in a barber’s chair and a prima 
donna in her bath. She went up in a 
balloon and down in a diver’s suit. 
She sold flowers in the street and 
“did” the events of the fashionable 
season. In short, she successfully car- 
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ried out all the wild ideas that came 
into the heads of the Old Man and the 
city editor, and speedily made her stor- 
ies the feature of our Sunday editions. 
She so impressed us all with her superi- 
ority that before long some one of the 
Bugle's bright young men rechristened 
her “the Queen,” and she was soon 
known by no other name throughout 
the office. 

But not to lose sight entirely of lit- 
tle Prentice in H. R. H.'s effulgence, let 
it be said at once that the Queen was 
from the beginning his best friend 
upon the paper, not even excepting the 
Old Man. She always had a kind word 
in answer to his courteous greeting, 
she listened patiently to his usually 

“tiresome monologues, complimented 
him on his good work, and very tact- 
fully suggested where and how he 
might improve. If it had not been for 
the Queen, I am afraid Prentice’s first 
six months on the Bug/e would have 
been lonesome, homesick ones. And 
it was largely through her aid that at 
the end of that time he was able to ask 
odds of none of us. 

One evening in September the sport- 
ing editor was sick, which was unusual ; 
and the city editor was cross, which 
was not. There happened to be an un- 
usual amount of sporting news afloat 
that evening, and the men who were 
regarded as up on that particular 
branch of knowledge were soon all 
assigned to duty. Still the city edi- 
tor glared at his pad. “There’s that 
Scrap Club opening,” he said, and 
transferred his glare to the surround- 
ing reporters; “who is to do that?” 
Only echo answered. 

Finally his glance lighted on Pren- 
tice, who sat quietly at his desk cut- 
ting the leaves of a new magazine. 
“What was it I gave you, Prentice? 
That Browning Society meeting? Well, 
you will have to fake that a bit, send 
in your stuff by a messenger, and hus- 
tle around to these slugging matches. 
You know where the club's hall is on 
Lagrange Street? All right, here's 
your ticket. Badges don’t go there.” 

Prentice said nothing—he had at 
length learned the difficult lesson of 
keeping quiet when speech was useless 
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—but his face expressed unspeakable 
disgust. Meeting the Queen's eye he 
saw there, much to his surprise, a look, 
not of sympathy, but of joyful triumph. 
When he left the office a few minutes 
later, she followed him, and as they 
reached the street gripped his arm so 
tightly that he winced. 

“Harry!” she cried, “I'm so glad 
I'd like to dance a jig right here.” 

“That's good,” he replied, “I wish I 
felt that way myself, but I don’ te 

“Oh! But you must,” said the 
Queen, joyfully, “for it’s on your ac- 
count I’m'so happy. You're to do the 
boxing show to- night.” 
assented Prentice, grimly. 
“Where is the happiness in that?” 

“The happiness in that, my boy,” 
said the Queen, with a little skip likea 
baby elephant, “is in the fact that you 
are going to get the biggest scoop this 
town has seen for years. Keep still 
now while I tell you all about it. The 
Scrap Club’s meeting to-night is simply 
a blind for a fight for the light weight 
championship of the country between 
Abe Johnson and the new Australian 
Parson Davies has in charge. ‘The 
boxing bouts are to be held in the 
club's hall on the second floor. Up 
another flight, in a smaller hall, the big 
fight will be pulled off. There are just 
one hundred admission tickets. I’ve 
got one and no other person connect- 
ed with a newspaper in this city has. 
Don’t ask me ho got mine or how I 
was going; that’s too long a story. 
But brace up, take the ticket, scoop 
the town, and make your fortune.” 

“Queenie,” cried’ Prentice, as the 
news value of the “exclusive” grad- 
ually came over him, “ you're the best 
old girl in all the world, and I'll never 
forget it. But how will I handle the 
downstairs show too?" 

“Pll fix that for you all right,” an- 
swered the girl. “And I'll tell the 
Old Man for you, if you like, that you'll 
have a double column first page exclu- 
sive.” 

Luckily Prentice had taken a liking 
to sparring while in college, and knew 
the science and theory of boxing thor- 
oughly, And although he entertained 
a natural enough dislike of the brutal- 
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ity of the ‘usual prize fight, the con- 
test which he witnessed was different 
enough from that to arouse in him a 
sort of poetic ardor for its description. 

One of the fighters was black, the 
other white. The latter was slightly 
the taller and the heavier, and both 
were as lithe and agile as tiger-cats. 
Around the roped-off ring sat the picked 
company of a hundred. Nearly all were 
men whose names are known from ocean 
toocean. There were murderers among 
them and the lawyers who procured 
their acquittal ; there were famous act- 
ors and weazened boy jockeys with fort- 
unes for yearly salaries; there were 
State Street kings of finance and Bea- 
con Street leaders of cotillions ; but 
among them all, as Prentice assured 
himself by careful scrutiny, there was 
not one newspaper worker. 

That was a notable fight, and its 
memory will be long in fading from the 
annals of the ring. For three long 
hours the athletes battled. The white 
man fought for his opponent's head and 
neck, and, despite the latter's quickness 
and skill, frequently landed stinging 
blows. But the negro never flinched, 
and in return aimed every time for the 
white man’s heart. Presently it was 
seen that his scheme was bearing fruit. 
His opponent breathed with increasing 
difficulty as each round closed, the firm, 
rosy flesh over the heart grew gradu- 
ally puffed and then blackened. 

And, finally, as a quiet, keen-eyed 
man at the ringside was about to speak, 
the white man fell on his face and laid 
there likea log while the referee count- 
ed aloud the passing of the moments. 
Then his seconds came gloomily out to 
him, raised him to a chair, and with 
great draughts of whiskey brought him 
back to a knowledge of defeat. The 
quiet men who had watched the long 
contest in silence buttoned their coats 
and went out into the air, reckoning 
their gains and losses. The fight was 
over. 

Prentice captured the first hansom 
he found unoccupied and jolted and 
bumped away to the office with a vivid, 
splendid word picture of the scene 
painting itself within his brain. This 
is not primarily the story of a scoop, 
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so it is not necessary to tell what a sen- 
sation the Augée's first page made next 
day ; or how the Old Man, though a 
Scotch Presbyterian and ‘an elder, 
chuckled for hours almost continuous- 
ly ; or how he sent for Prentice and 
soon the boy, coming out, started on a 
vacation with the brightest eyes and 
the rosiest cheeks we had ever seen him 
possess ; or how the city editor, a few 
days later, confided to us all that he had 
been given his notice and that Prentice, 
after the vacation, was to have his po- 
sition, 

None of us enthused much at that— 
for still we did not like the boy—ex- 
cept the Queen. She was sorry enough 
for Sullivan—who got a betier place 
within a week—and told him so; but 
her happiness for Prentice bubbled over 
continuously. Some of us were a little 
curious to see how their friendship 
would stand the strain of his promo- 
tion, and on this account and others 
were impatient for his vacation to be 
finished. 

‘The night before he was due at his 
desk again he appeared in the office at 
midnight and greeted us all with a gay- 
ety that was quite unusual for him. He 
came to the Queen last and stood si- 
lently watching her for some minutes 
as she dashed off the final pages of a 
sensational exposé of South End “ danc- 
ing academies.” Finally she looked up 
and blushed and smiled, and actually 
dimpled at the surprise. 

“Letme walk home with you, Queen- 
ie,” he said. “I've lots to tell you.” 

So they went out under the elec- 
tric stars of Washington Street and 
strolled along together in silence for a 
time. 

“Queenie,” said the boy, suddenly, 
“you've been very good to me.” 

The woman's lips moved, but with- 
out words. 

“You've helped me lots,” the boy 
went on. “You've taught me all I 
know. You've been my nearest and 
dearest friend. I can't tell you how I 
feel about it, Queenie. You Know, don’t 
you?” 

Still she did not speak, but the plain 
red face was glorified for a moment 
till it was almost beautiful. Prentice, 
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watching the lights of a receding elec- 
tric, did not notice. 

“And so,” he continued, “1 wanted 
to tell you, first of all, my secret. I'm 
in love, Queenie.” 

For the first time her voice came to 
her. “In love?” she said, dully. 

“Yes, Queenie, in love,” the boy an- 
swered, dwelling tenderly upon the 


words, “With the sweetest little girl 
you ever saw. And I want you to wish 
us joy.” 


“ Why, yes, of course, to be sure,” said 
she, brokenly. “ I’m surprised, Harry, 
but I’m glad for you. And is she 
young and graceful and pretty ?” with 
a wistful sigh. 
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“1 can't begin to describe her, if lam 
her lover, Queenie. You must see her 
and judge for yourself.” 

“Yes, so I will, some day, Harry. 
Here is my door. ‘Good-night.” 

‘The little room on a Hollis Street 
third floor that the Queen called home, 
could tell a story of tears and weeping 
on that night if it chose. But to us in 
the Bugle office she seemed only a little 
plainer and more faded than usual 
when, next day, she said good-by and 
told us, as she had the Old Man: 

“I'm going back to teach the little 
ones, boys, The Queen abdicates, God 
bless you all. : 





H.C. Pearson. 


THE FLOWER CARNIVAL. 


SANTA BARBARA. 


AIR Channel city by the sunset sea, 
Thy Carnival is here, and pampas plumes 
And waving palms, and swaying garland blooms 

Crown all thy dance and song and’ revelry. 

The flowers hush the tramp of feet, and free 
‘They pour their heart's rich fragrance on their tombs ; 
The gods are here, and Flora from her looms 

Carpets the green, lush earth with ecstacy. 
‘The music bursts in transports, swells and dies, 


The pulsing warmth of melting 
The shrines of Venus, Bacc! 





ies enthralls, 
potions lave, 





The day throbs out its life in sacrifice, 
While far away the rose-veiled island calls 
Mellifluous greeting o'er the sun-kissed wave. 


Emma Playter Seabury. 


MOCKING-BIRD. 


OCKING-BIRD perched on a golden ball, 
In the orange hedge in the fragrant night, 
Pouring your heart in your jubilant throat, 
Have you forgotten cach sorrowful note 
‘That gurgled and bubbled, and rung in the light? 
Can sleep and dreaming efface them all? 


Mocking-bird, why do you sing so Ing? 
Even the flowers are folded in dreams 
Of humming-birds and their golden wings, 
Of butterfly angels; the soul of things 
Through the heart of Nature flashes and gleams, 
And throbs in the ecstacy of your song. 


Emma Playter Seabury. 


THE SOCIALIST’S DAUGHTER.* 


By GEORGE OHNET, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE IRONMASTER,” ETC, 


Vv. 


“ GERVAIS. you're not paying attention 
to a word I say.” 
“Excuse me, Monsieur Courcier, 
I hear every word.” 

“No,” exclaimed the deputy, somewhat 
testily ; “my Saughter's playing distracts your 
attention. We'll close the drawing - room 
door, 

“Oh, please don’t!” exclaimed the young 
man, in alarm. 

Seated at his desk, Courcier was reading 
to Henria startling manifesto, which was to 
appear the next day in the Parti Révolution- 
aire. In the next room Gilberte, whom 
they had left alone after dinner, playing 
one of Beethoven's sonata: The young 
man did not carea bit for cl music, as a 
rule, but when played by Mlle. Courcier it 
gave him the keenest pleasure. For the past 
ten minutes he had not been paying the 
slightest attention to what the deputy said ; 
his ears absorbed every sound that came 
from the next room. Gilberte was using the 
soft pedal, so as not to disturb the two men, 
but she had all the same the vague hope that 
her sweetheart could hear her. And he cer- 
tainly did hear her. He had placed himself 
so he could see her best. Through the half- 
open door he could just catch sight of her 
fine profile bending 
over the piano and 
her delicate hands 
running over the 
keys. And while 
Henri was in a sec- 
ond heaven, ab- 
sorbed in his love- 
dream, Courcier took 
for himself the 
pleased expression on 
the young man’s face 
and exclaimed : 

“Yes, it’s good, 
isn't it? It's right to 
the point! That will 
make ‘em howl!” 

By “‘'em,” he 
meant the rascally 
capitalists, Trésorier 
and son, and all their 
friends, in fact. 
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Eight days had gone by since M. Gervais 
had taken dinner for the first time at Cour- 
cier's house, and the Parti Révolutionarre 
had been purchased the next day. Ever 
since then the editing and management of 
the paper had necessitated constant inter- 
views between the editor-in-chief and the 
manager, and so Henri's political enthusiasm 
had been constantly sustained by the irre- 
sistible influence of Gilberte’s sweet smile. 
Without coquetry, without calculation, by 
e sole power of her innocence and her 
uty, the young girl had transformed the 

















poor fellow into her father’s docile slave. 
Henri no longer discussed Courcier’s theo- 
ries; he swallowed them all whole, He re- 


one thing—to see Gilberte. So 


quired onl 
he did not re- 


long as he could be with h 
coil before the most absurd schemes, the 
most monstrous theories. He looked at her, 
admired her, adored her. It satisfied him, 
and he was happ 
But when away from her he was himself 
again, and then began terrible discussions 
with his conscience. He felt that he had 
cted like a madman. Where would. this 
passion lead him? He was too intelligent 
not to understand that a wide gulf sep- 
arated him from the woman he loved. 
knew that it would be easier to 
Mont Blane with Vesuvius the 
together Baron 1 
sorier and M. Cour- 
cier, and as to the 
newspaper he had 
bought, he shuddered 
at the idea of it being 
found out that he was 
connected with 
One morning while 
*at the office he had a 
terrible fright. His 
father called him in 
and held out a copy 
of the Paris Révolu- 
tionatre, exclaiming : 
“ Now that wretch 
of a Courcier has a 
paper. I suppose he 
will be attacking me 
before long. Bur I'll 
find a way to stop 
that che 
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Gervais. 
an will end 
gallows, who- 





on the 
ever he is.” 

The beads of pers- 
piration starting from 
his brow, Henri took the paper and found a 
most ferocious article, which Courcier had 
written and signed Gervais.” The deputy 
wrote every article in the paper, but to avoid 
monotony, he sometimes used his collabora~ 
tor’s name as well as his own. The article 
in question was a disgraceful apology for 
lack of discipline in the army. Henri was a 
soldier himself, as every Frenchman is, and 
he grew pale. He crushed the paper up in 
his hand, and, hardly able to speak from an- 
ger, exclaimed : 

“Ah! That'stoo much! We must put a 
stop tothis!” He threw the newspaper into 
the fire-place, and he was sorry he could not 
do the same with Courcier. 

“Never mind,” said the Baron, “it won't 
be long before those scoundrels get into the 
hands of the police.” 

‘That evening there was a lively interview 
bet n Courcier and Gervais. The latter 
assumed such an angry tone in talking that 
the deputy was absolutely struck dumb. 

“Tam a soldier,” said the young man, 
“and such an article as that would warrant 
my being summoned before a court-martial. 
Say all you like under your own name, but 
don't use mine. In my opinion you are 
ducting the journal in a most ridiculous fash- 
ion, and I am sick of it. Instead of discuss- 
ing vital questions, and developing theories, 
you only make personal attacks.” 

Instead of getting angry, the deputy, terri- 
fied at the idea of losing such a useful aux- 
iliary, promised everything. The name of 
Gervais should disappear from the editorial 




















page, and he (Courcier) would alone be 
responsible. At heart he was just as 
glad that this arrangement had been 
made. From now on he alone would be 
all-powerful. And as he had just signed 
another article ‘* Gervais,” which was to 
appear the following day, and in which 
the clergy and the Pope’ were viciously 
attacked, Courcier hurriedly took his coat 
and his hat and made a quick departure 
for the nearest telephone office. 

Left alone with Gilberte, Henri came 
and sat by the young girl's side, and 
silently watched her work. She had just 
begun a piece of embroidery, and it was 
charming to see her white and delicate 
fingers working nimbly. She raised her 
head as he sat down and said, with a 
smile: 

“You and papa have been arguing, haven't 
you? I heard you talking very loudly. Is 
it about those dreadful politics again? ” 

“ Do you dislike politics so much?” 

“They have been the cause of all my un- 
happiness,” she rejoined, sadly.“ My father 
is good at heart, but he becomes terrible di- 
rectly he begins talking politics. Iam al- 
ways afraid he will do something dreadful. 
How is it that you, so young, and with all the 
professions open to you, should enter poli- 
tics? Are you so fond of it?” 

Henri came very near saying, “1 am fond 
only of you!” but Gilberte was so candid 

self-possessed that he did not dare. He 
replied : 

“ Your father's enthusiastic nature seduced 
me.” 

A look of uneasiness and annoyance came 
into Gilberte’s face as she replied : “I should 
be very much pained if I thought that he had 
enough authority to influence your convic- 
tions. What will your parents ‘say? What 
do they say?” 

Henri averted his eyes from the young girl's 
clear gaze. He felt for the first time how 
shameful his present deception was in enter- 
ing this house under a false name, and with 
an object that he could not even confess to 
himself. He blushed at hisown conduct, and 
felt a wild desire to exclaim: “1 have de- 
ceived you, I am not what you think; send 
me away, for I won't deceive you any longer.” 
‘The humiliation of the confession stopped 
him, He had not the courage of his sincer- 
ity, So he remained silent and unhappy in the 
presence of the young girl, so much so that 
she remarked : 

“You never speak to me of your fam- 
ily. You have still your father and your 
mother ?” 

“Yes, mademoiselle, a father and mother 
who love me very dearly.” 

“Of course they know what you have un- 
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dertaken, for it would be very wrong to hide 
anything from them. 

“Yes, it would be very wrong, mademoi- 
selle, but suppose there was some powerful 
reason making it impossible to tell them. 
Suppose I am not completely master of my 
own will——" 

Gilberte blushed and lost some of her self- 
possession, She understood what Henri 
meant. He meant that it was for her alone 
that he had undertaken all these adventures, 
and that if he had deceived his family and 
disturbed his own peace of mind it was solel 
because he loved her. And confronted wit! 
this semi-confession Gilberte felt for the first 
time how dear the young stranger had be- 
come to her. 

Happily her father came in at that moment 
and she was able to break off their danger- 
ous /éte-d-/éle, Henri rose and said good- 
by. His voice trembled and he was so visi- 
bly agitated that the young girl took pity on 
him. She extended her hand and he felt a 
slight pressure as their fingers met. When 
he left the house he was convinced that Gil- 
berte loved him. 





Vi. 


IT was the following day in his mother's 
boudoir. Henri had just made a complete 
confession to his mother. The Baroness 
took the matter much more philosophically 
than herhusband. But although usually in- 
dulgent with her son, she reproached him 
now for his imprudence in entangling him- 
self with a socialist’s daughter. Of all the 
girls in the world he had fallen in love with 
the most impossible one. 

A long scene followed, in which the Bar- 
oness persuaded Henri to give up all idea of 
Gilberte. She urged him to go abroad and 
travel, confident that new scenes would make 
him forget her in two weeks, 

“Tan never forget her,” said the young 
man, with emotion. “ Would you send me 
away from you at a moment when I am most 
unhappy and when I need most your tender- 
ness and care? If I cannot have her let me 
at least stay with those who will at least sym- 
pathize with my grief.” 

These last words choked his utterance, 
and, laying her head on his shoulder, the 
Baroness began to weep silently. Feeling 
that the victory was his, the young lover re- 
doubled his efforts. 

“I only ask you to see her. Don't say 
‘no’ before meeting her. She will charm 
you as she charmed me. You will see 
that she was not born for the life she is lead- 
ing now. If you will see her you will be- 
come my ally,and I am sure to get father’s 
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consent. You know you can win over father 
to anything you want.” 

The Baroness smiled through her tears. 

“Well, I'll see your Gilberte, but where 
and how?” 

Henri became serious, He strode up and 
down the room in deep meditation. 

Then suddenly taking his hat, he ex- 
i Don’t do a thing until 1 come 
T will go to the Rue Spontini and ask 
her first if she will be my wife.” 

He knew he would find Gilberte alone, for 
Courcier at that time was at the Chamber. 
Old Rosalie took him into the room where 
Gilberte was working. She rose from her 
chair and greeted him with a surprised smile. 

“ Did papa send you ? 

He was embarrassed at the question, but 
he replied, bravely : 

“No, I haven’t seen your father yet to- 
day. 

i “You expected to find him here, doubt- 
jess.” 

“No, I knew he wouldn't be here; 
why I came.” 

The young girl's physiognomy changed; 
an uneasy look came into her face, and she 
asked, somewhat coldly 

“ How is it, then, thet yoi came?” 

Henri hung his head abashed. 

“T wanted to see you.” 

She was too intelligent a girl to have any 
false prudery. She felt sure enough of her- 
self to be able to listen to all Henri had to 
say. She sat down, therefore, and calmly 
waved him toa seat. Both felt that the 
words that were going to be uttered would 
be the most decisive in their lives. Then 
Henri began, in a half-choked voice : 

“T must ask your pardon, Mademoiselle 
Gilberte, I have deceived both you and your 
father. My name is not Gervais, I am nota 
socialist. I have been false in everything.” 

Then he told the young girl that what 
he had done had been for her sake, and how 
he had found it impossible to live without 
her. 

Her face grew white as marble, and with- 
out a word of reproach, she rose with dig- 
nity and went toward the door. But he was 
quicker than she. He placed himself before 
her, and exclaimed : 

“Don’t go away. If you leave me now 
without letting me explain, without giving 
me time to ask your pardon, I am lost, We 
shall_never meet. again, and it will kill me! 
For God’ssake, Gilberte, hear me out. What 
have you to fear? My sincerity?” 

She did not reply, but she looked at him 
with eyes so sad that his heart smote him. 
Finally she went slowly toward the chimney- 
place and stood there as if in reflection. 
Alter a time she said : 











that's 
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“What is your name then? We must. 
know who you are 

“ My name is Henri Trésorier. 
is the enemy of yours.” 

She shook her head sadly and replied : 

“Ah, now I understand why you did it !"" 

“You see,” continued Henri, vivaciously, 
“I couldn't have acted otherwise than as I 
have done. If I had told your father my 
real name he would never have let me come 
into his house. I could not have met you 
again.” 

‘She smiled and said, gently, “ So it is part- 
ly my fault, I must take my share in the 
Biemes You should not have noticed me at 

wae.” 

“I did not know who you were,” rejoined 
the young man, “and when I found out I re- 
solved never tosce you again. You see how 
consistent ]am. Before two weeks had gone 
by 1 had taken apartments near your place 
and spent hours watching your walks in the 
garden, That was my only happiness.” 

She raised her beautiful eyes to his and 

id, softly: 

“T thought so. That's why I sometimes 
lengthened my walks.” 








My father 
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The young man started forward with 
aiery ob joy ant seized the young gil's 
hand. 


nd, 

“ Oh, Gilberte,” he cried, “1 see you 
pardon me. I am not obnoxious to you. 
Will you let me love you?" 

Shé eluded his grasp, and said, with a 
mocking smile : 

“First of all, tell me what you told 
your mother.” 

Henri then told her of the scene he 
had just had with the Baroness, also of 
the stormy one he had had with his 
father previously. 

Gilberte grew serious. She felt all the 
difficulties that lay in the way of such 
an attachment and she did not believe 
at heart that they could be surmounted. 
Yet Henri’s attitude pleased her. She 
thought him good and loyal, her ideal 
Of wiat'a man should Geo Uheaay at 
her long silence the young man drew 
closer and murmured : 

“Will you become my wife, Gil 
berte? ” 

She held out her hand with a deter- 
mined air and, smiling with profound 
tenderness, said : 

“Such a dream seems impossible of 
realization, I do not think my father 
would cver give his consent, nor do | 
think that yours ever will, yet_ perhaps, 
if you truly love me, you ‘will be able 
to triumph over every obstacle, and 
then I promise you with all my ‘heart 
that my love and affection shall make up for 
all the trouble you have had in winning me.” 
They locked at cach other for a moment 
without a word, both very much moved. 
Tears stood in Gilberte’s eyes, then Henri 
gently took the young girl in his arms and 
kissed her. It was the solemn pact of their 
betrothal. As he released her, he said: 
“Now you are mine, and mine only.” 

She lowered her head in sign of acquies- 
cence, and replied, simply : 

“Yeu” 

Before the young man left the house it was 
arranged between the young people that Gil- 
berte should go to the Rue de Presbourg to 
see the Baroness. 


VII. 


THE storm which Gilberte and Henri were 
to try to avert until the following day, after 
the visit to the Baroness, burst that very 
evening. Courcier came back from the 
Chamber at six o'clock. The young girl 
guessed from his manner, and the noisy way 
which he banged the doors, that something 
was wrong. Directly he entered the room 
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the deputy struck a tragic attitude in front of 
the chimney-place and broke out angrily : 

“Well, we learn something new every day. 
One imagines one knows the world, and yet 
one falls a snare to the first trap that is laid. 
Have you any idea who our neighbor, this 
young Gervais, is ?” 

Gilberte grew pale, and, her voice quivering 
with emotion, replied as calmly as she could : 

“Why, papa——”" 

“No,” interrupted the deputy ; “ you can’t 
have the slightest idea. It passes all belief ; 
it seems like a dream. His name is not Ger- 
vais at all. Hehas simply pretended to be a 
socialist, soas to ruin me and spy upon me. 
He is a spy, a scoundrel, and the son of my 
worst enemy, Baron Trésorier.” 

He grew purple, and his long beard seemed 
to curl up with rage. Finally he burst forth 
in a ferocious laugh, saying: 

“ Ah, but they won't get the best of me 
yet. Ihave discovered their plot. Now let 
them come. They will find me ready.” 

He felt somewhat relieved after this out- 
break, and strode silently up and down the 
room. Then Gilberte ventured to inquire : 

“ How did you find out ?”” 

“Oh, in the simplest way in the world. 
You know the police were very much excited 
about an article I wrote exposing the whole 
police system. To-day I met young Maron- 
rouls, who is on the staff of the Prefect. He 
stopped me in the street and asked me if it 
‘was to be a war to the death. Then he said 
that I had better take care or that he could 
soon expose me. I asked him what he meant. 
He said that the police were aware of the 
source from which I got my money to run the 
paper. He said that the public might be in- 
terested to know that the rabid socialist did 
not hesitate to borrow from the despised 
capitalists. I asked him what he meant. 
Then he said that it was an open 
secret that my backer was not 
named Gervais at all, but was the 
son of the rich broker, Trésorier. 
I was dumfounded. Did 
you ever hear of such a 
scheme? Wait till Mr. 
Gervais comes here. He 
will soon find out whether 
he can deceive me with im- 
punity.” 

“ But. papa,” interrupted 
Gilberte, gently, “ you are 
not sure that M. Trésorier 
had any such evil inten- 
tions. Perhaps the facts 
are much more simple than 
you think.” 

The deputy eyed his y 
daughter intently and a 
hard look came into his face. | 
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“What do these words mean? Explain at 
once. Do you know anything? Did Ger- 
vais speak toyou?” 

“ Yes, father—this very afternoon,” 

“What did he say?” 

Gilberte remained silent, but hersilence was. 
so significant that her father at once under- 
stood. He saw now a reason for the young 
man’s action. It» was all clear, logical, and 
rational, yet the knowledge of the truth did 
not make it any more satisfactory for the 
father nor any less compromising for the 
politician. Turning to his daughter he said 
sternly ; 

“So it was for you that he came here.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“ Has he had the audacity to make any pro- 
posal to you?” 

“ His behavior toward me has been that of 
a perfect gentleman,” replied the young girl. 
“ He has asked me to be his wife.” 

“ You the wife of a young aristocrat like 
that,” burst forth the deputy, angrily. 

“Would it be against your wishes, fa- 
ther?” 

“It would not rest only with me,” said the 
deputy, bitterly. “You will see what the 
Trésorier family think about it. Can you 
imagine yourself a daughter-in-law of the 
Baroness, a woman who has armorial bear- 
ings on her carriage, who is an intimate 
friend of the pretender’s mother and a presi- 
dent of the Society for the Propaganda of the 
Sacred Heart. My poor child, we are not 
for such as they. ‘They want a princess for 
their son. Do you know that the Baron has 
an income of twelve hundred thousand francs 
a year, all made by robbing the poor? Could 
the daughter of a Courcier soil her hands by 
touching such money? Of course not: be- 
sides, I wouldn't have it. But I shall not have 
to refuse, The young man's offer is not 
Serious.” 

Gilberte could have con- 
vinced her father that it 
was more serious than he 
thought by acquainting him 
with the appointment she 
had to go and see the Bar- 
oness the next day, but she 
thoughttit wiser to say noth- 
ing about it. In his pres- 
ent state of mind Courcier 
would probably interpret 
badly the intervention of 
the Baroness. He might 
even be opposed to the visit to the 

Rue de Presbourg. So the young 
did as she usually did when her 
}. father raged unreasonably. She 
turned her back to the storm and 
submitted to his violence without 
complaint, She spent all her even- 
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+ ing and found consolation in thinking of 
Henri and the brief moments of happiness 
they had had together. 

The following day at two o'clock Mme. 
Trésorier was in her small drawing-room on 
the first floor, when her lady's maid came 
and told her discreetly that Mlle. Courcier 
had arrived. Gilberte was dressed simply, 
yet stylishly, with a pretty little black bonnet 
which set off her rosy complexion and fair 
hair. Her timidity on this occasion added to 
her natural grace. 

The Baroness welcomed the young girl 
with open arms and led her to a sofa, where 
she sat down beside her. Then in a 
voice which reminded Gilberte of her 
lover, she said : 

“T am very glad to see you, made- 
moiselle. for although 
you. are a stranger to 
me, there is already a 
bond of sympathy be 
tween us.” 

“Yes, I know, mad- 
ame,” replied Gilberte. 
“Twas sure of your 
receiving me kindly on 
account of the affec- 
tion I feel for your 
son.” 

“How old are you, 
child?” 

“ Twenty, madame.” 

Andso the two wom- 
en began to talk, the 
Baroness questioning 
the young girl on her 
early life, her father, 
her love for Henri, to 
which questions the 
young girl answered 
with perfect frankness. 
Madame Trésorier also 
questioned her on the 
subject of religion, and 
was shocked to find that Gilberte had been 
brought up entirely ignorant of it. She 
spoke with her long and earnestly, pointing 
out the beauties of the Christian faith and 
the oangsts. of indifference and scepticism 
until at last the young girl, entirely touched, 
laid her head upon the Baroness’s shoulder 
and began to weep silently, Then the Bar- 
oness, taking her in her arms, said : 

“When you first came in I loved you for 
my son's sake, now I love you for your own. 
I will take the place of the mother you have 
lost. You must try and win over your father 
to this marriage and I will do the same with 
the Baron, It will be a hard fight for us both.” 

Rising from the sofa, the Baroness opened 
the bookcase, took out a small volume, and 
gave it to Gilberte, saying: 
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“ See, child, take this with you. It has his- 
toric value, for it belonged to Madame Eliza- 
beth, a sister of Louis XVI., and she read 
it in the Temple while awaiting her doom. 
But it has a higher value than that—a moral 
value. It is the ‘ Imitation’ of Jesus Christ. 
Read it. You will find still on it the tears of 
the noble martyr that it helped to suffer with 
resignation, It is the most beautiful work 
ever written by the handof man. It will 
help you to know Him of whom they have 
left you ignorant.” 

Gilberte received the precious volume with 
a trembling hand. She stammered out her 

thanks, and Madame Tréso- 
rier pressed her to her bosom. 
Then Gilberte left the house 
and returned home. 


VII. 


Tue Baroness sat in silence 
a long time after Gilberte’s 
departure, and she was only 
aroused from her re- 
flections by the en- 
trance of her son. 
Anticipating his ni 
ural question she said: 
“She has just left 
here, What a sweet 

girl she is, alas !”" 
p “Why alas, moth- 





er? 
. “Because I think 
ss, it will be very hard 
~~ to win your father's 
consent. He detests 


her father and his opinions, and I 
don't think he could ever reconcile 
himself to having Gilberte as a 
daughter-in-law. Hush, I hear 
him coming.” 

The door opened and the Bar- 
on entered. 

“Secrets, eh?” he exclaimed. 
stopped talking when I came in. 
some more of Henri's folly ?” 

The Baroness spoke up bravely : 

“I have just had an interview with Mlle. 
Courcier. I was curious to see her,so I sent 
for her.”” 

“Well, how did you like her?” 

“Perfectly charming. The only fault 1 
can find is that her religious education has 
been neglected.” 

‘The Baron smiled and said : 

“You don’t expect the daughter of an 
atheist to be as much interested in the saints 
as you are, do you ?” 

Then, glancing at his son, he continued: 
“This thing had better stop now. Henri’s 
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marriage with her is out of 
the question, I will never 
consent to it.” 

Henri sank down on the 
sofa and covered his face 
with his hand. 

“Don't you see how your 
words hurt him?” cried the 
Baroness. 

“Tt is for his own good,” 
said the father. “If he 
married her he would re- 
gret it later.” 

Henri arose, his face pale, 
and, with a look of deter- 
mination, said : 

“The daughter is not 
responsible for the faults 
of her father. If you wish 
my happiness you will not 
raise any obstacle to this 
marriage. Until now I 
have obeyed you in every- 
thing, and you have no 
right to make me unhap- 
py” He gave way at these 
last words and was so moved that sobs choked 
his utterance. The two parents looked at 
each other with consternation, and the father 
made a gesture of displeasure. 

“T sce you are each in league against me. 
You both think I am a tyrant, yet God knows 
that what I said was for the boy's good.”” 

He walked up and down the room, per- 
plexed and angry. After a few moments he 
‘stopped in front of the mother and said : 

“Well, I'll do this much, I will go and see 
the father of the girl you love.” 

Henri started to his feet, his face radiant. 

“Will you do that, father? Oh, thank 
you! 

Yes, I'll go,” said the Baron. “I don't 
quite like the job, but I'll do it if it is to make 
my son happy. 

“But you won't quarrel with him, will 
you?" said the son. * Shall I go with you?” 

“No, that would not be the right thing. 
Besides, I don't wish you to see my humilia- 
tion.” 

The following day about six o'clock, while 
M. Courcier was reading the evening papers 
in his study, old Rosalie came and told her 
master that a gentleman wanted to see him. 

“Do you know him? "asked the deputy, 
who had grown suspicious since the advent- 
ure with Gervais. 

“Here's his card,” said the servant. And 
she held forth the little bit of pasteboard, 
which read“ Baron Trésorier, Stock Broker.” 
The Seputy was so surprised that he could 
hardly lift his eyes from the card. Finally he 
said, in a different tone of voice : 

«Whereis the gentleman?” 
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“In the anteroom.” 

“Show him into the 
drawing-room.” 

Courcier took off his 
house - jacket, put on his 
ministerial frock-coat, and 
more excited than he would 
have liked to confess, left 
his study and went into the 
drawing-room. He found 
Baron ‘Trésorier standing, 
his face grave and solemn, 
The two enemies eyed each 
other for a moment with- 
out speaking, Then Cour- 
cier, pointing to a chair, 
sat down and asked, cere- 
moniously : 

“To what do I owe the 
honor of this visit ?” 

The Baron inclined his 
head stiffly, yet forcing an 
amiable smile, said : 

“You can perhaps guess 
my errand. You have a 
daughter—a charming girl 
—whom my son has had the fortune to 
meet. He loves her. I have come to ask 
you to do us the honor to permit him to.. 
make her his wife.” 

Courcier smiled bitterly, He drew his fin- 
gers through his beard and looking at ‘Tré- 
sorier with a mocking smile, said : 

“This is, of course, very flattering for us. 
There is simply one little point I should like 
to beenlightened upon. Your son, | believe, 
is also known as Gervais, a gentleman who 
obtains introductions into families under false 
names ?” 

‘The Baron grew very red and then very 
pale. He made a start as if to leave the 
room, but restrained himself, and replied, 
calmly : 

“Yes, my son did that; he was wrong. 
But his intentions were honorable.” 

Courcier then lost his temper, and, with his 
usual extravagant gestures, broke out an- 

ih 











“Honorable intentions, indeed !_ We don’t 
want any of his honor. We disdain his of- 
fers. That's all there is to it.” 

Trésorier became as calm as the other 
grew violent. He replied, dryly: 

** Monsieur, I am afraid you are a fool.” 

“Fool!” cried Courcier, “ Then what are 
you, to come and make such advances to 
me? Is it possible that we can ever have 
anything in common?” 

“| begin to fear not,” said the Baron. 

“You are an aristocrat, one of those who 
get fat on the blood of the poor. [ should 
consider myself dishonored if 1 entered your 
family.” 
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out of his head, and foaming with rage, he 
cried : 

“So that’s your scheme, is it? To steal 
my daughter and give her up to the priests— 
to ruin myself in the eyes of my friends, who 
would think I was your accomplice! No, 
sir! My daughter shall never belong to your 
son or to your God.” 

He was beside himself with rage, and 
raised his arm as if he was about to strike 
the Baron. Suddenly the door opened and 
Gilberte appeared. She was very pale, but 
so beautiful that the Baron, filled with admi- 
ration, stood without speaking, his eyes fixed 
onthe young girl whose face betrayed energy 
and grief. She came between the two men, 
and speaking slowly, said: 

“Father, the noise of this discussion 
reached my room. In spite of my wish not 
to interfere, I could not help hearing your last 
words, and they grieved me very much. To 
satisfy your rancor you have played with my 
fedings: It was wrong.” 

« My child!” cried Courcier, alarmed. 

She turned toward Trésorier and said, 
firmly : 

“Take this reply to your son: Tell him 
that I have given him my heart, and that if I 








“Excuse me, 
d the Baron, calm- 
ly, “I did not invite 





you to enter my fam- 
ily—but_your daughter. She can do'as she 
likes. She won't allow you to play the part 
of the tyrant. There are laws, monsieur, for 
fathers blinded by prejudice.” 

“Would your pious son,” grinned Cour- 
cier;* be content with a civil ceremony? My 
daughter has not been brought up in the 
church, you know.” 

“We'll convert her,” retorted the Baron. 
“Tt will be a fine offering to God.” 

At this unexpected answer the deputy lost 
all mastery over himself. With eyes starting 





cannot be his—for my marriage must depend 
on my father’s consent—I will enter a con- 
vent and be the bride of heaven.” 

“Gilbert !" stammered Courcier ; “ what's 
this tomfoolery ?” 

She did not reply. Standing erect ‘and 
motionless in the centre of the room, her 
pretty blond head thrown back as if in defi- 
ance, she looked so majestic and so proud 
that the Baron was carried away. Scarcely 
noticing the deputy, he bowed before Gil- 
berte as a courtier might bow before a queen, 
and left the house, 


(To be concluded in the April PETERSON.) 
THE LILY. 


THERE grew a lily in the dark green wood, 
It shone a vivid scarlet through the gloom; 
Erect upon its slender stem it stood, 
And heeded not that it was there alone. 
A weary poet, friendless, poor, and sad 
Passed through the wood and saw the flaming flower ; 
To him its radiance mid the sombre shade 
Was like a God-sent message, needed sore. 
The lily needed neither friends nor hope, 
It bloomed far hidden from the haunts of men, 
But was not the less bright because unsought 
Or less erect because it stood alone, 
The wanderer took the mn to his heart 
And wrote a poem, which seemed so inspired 
That often it has done the lily’s part 
Since then, in cheering souls hard pressed and tired. 
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the orchards and pine-groves where 
such spiritual inspiration was born, and 
he retains pleasant memories of the old 
North Reading “ Willow Farm.” 

It is natural to think of such a musi- 
cal life on earth as that of Dr. Root, 
prolonged and perpetuated in heaven. 
It is not natural to think of him so 
transformed by death and immortality 
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as to be engaged in an entirely new 
and different occupation. He was a 
choir and congregational leader on 
earth, doubtless he is so in heaven, and 
the only differences consist in the in- 
creased number of the singing hosts 
and the greater volume and sweetness 
of the music, 
James H, Ross. 
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HE day was a festa. Pasquale 

felt sure of that, for Francesca 

had put cherry-colored ribbons 
behind his ears and had given him a 
lump of sugar. All this does not take 
place on common days. Besides, Fran- 
cesca herself was in holiday ‘attire, 
with a new crimson head kerchief 
twisted above her dark curls, and from 
the folds of her white neck kerchief 
peeped the string of pink coral beads, 
her finest ornament and most cherished 


possession. 
She came into his shed singing 
“Funiculi, funicula,” in her gayest 


voice, and putting an arm round his 
neck, whispered something in one of 
his longears. While this was going on 
he waved the free one joyfully about. 
Whatever pleased Francesca made 
Pasquale glad too, for he had an affec- 
tionate heart, and Francesca’s secret 
was a very joyful one. 

Then she began to prepare him for 
the work of the day. He was a little 
fellow, but he was strong and had al- 
ways been used to carry heavy loads 
on his back. Therefore he stood 
patiently watching Francesca’s mo- 
tions with his soft brown eyes. First 
she put on his bridle and laid a woollen 
cloth over his back; then she took 
down froma peg the two straw panniers 
which hung down upon each side of 
him by a broad belt across his shoul- 
ders. Next she put upon his back a 
light, wooden tray nearly as long and 
broader than he was himself, with shal- 
low sides and partitions dividing it 


into many compartments. This was 
securely fastened by straps about his 
body and round his neck, and it slanted 
a little downward from his head toward 
his tail. Pasquale felt that the bur- 
dens of the day had begun. But the 
most important part was to come; all 
the rest had only been a preparation. 
Francesca now brought in the vegeta- 
bles. She first filled the straw pan- 
niers with beans and cabbages. Heads 
of lettuce, bunches of beets and carrots 
and celery arranged in bouquets with 
the feathery tops encircled by a piece 
of fringed paper like a nosegay, went 
on top of the tray. In one of the com- 
partments she put oranges, in another 
lemons, figs in a third, ripe and pur- 
ple, resting on their own broad green 
leaves ; in a fourth nespali, yellow and 
red, with a good acid juicy taste, re- 
freshing in warm weather. The tray 
was now full, and sticking a bright 
bunch of flowers in the very centre, 
Francesca stood off to see the effect, 
Pasquale kept as still as a statue, 
Nothing of him could be seen except 
his long ears and his nose with the 
white streak down the middle, and his 
large eyes, his four slender legs, and 
tiny hoofs and his tail; all the rest was 
a confusion of vegetables and fruit and 
green leaves. Francesca laughed as 
she always did at this stage of her 
work, and then taking down from the 
wall a long string of shining pink 
onions, she hung them round his neck 
and looped them up on each side ina 
gay festoon. Pasquale was now ready 
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to begin the serious business of the 
day. A loud voice calling “Frances- 
ca” warned him that it was time 
to be off. The girl stroked his nose 
gently and led him out of the shed. 
Her father was already standing before 
the house door, his faded blue cap on 
his head and his whip in his hand. 
“Come, hurry now; am I to be kept 
waiting all day, until the vegetables 
wither and everybody in the town has 
bought his dinner of someone else?” 

“Pasquale is ready, father," said 
Francesca, giving the bridle into his 
hand. Tomasso cracked his whip 
noisily in the air, then looking sharply 
at the girl, said : “It’s easy to see which 
one of the king’s ships has come into 
port. The whole town will know that 
as soon as they see you, my girl. Here, 
give me a kiss and don’t get quite so 
red in the face,” and Tomasso laughed 
noisily and went off down the narrow 
street. 

Pasquale passed a number of his 
friends, some drawing carts loaded 
with heavy wares of different kinds, 
others being driven before vehicles in 
which lounged several men, smoking 
and laughing, each one bigger than the 
little donkey who drew them all. Pas- 
quale nodded his head to his friends 
in passing, and thought gratefully 
how much better off he was than many 
that he knew. True, his master was 
not always in a good humor, especially 
when people would not buy as much 
as he wished to sell, and he grew 
angry when Pasquale was tirefl and did 
not go as fast as he desired. Then he 
would use his whip, and the padrone’s 
hand was heavy, heavier perhaps than 
he himself realized, Pasquale thought ; 
for the padrone was not a cruel man 
like so many that he met every day, 
ill-using their poor beasts that were so 
weak from starvation they could hardly 
walk under their heavy loads. But 
Tomasso had no need to be angry on 
this day, for Francesca’s clever fingers 
had arranged the tray so temptingly, 
and with so much skill, that many 
persons turned back to admire and 
ended by buying some of the good 
things. 

What a tangle the narrow streets 
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were, horses and wagons and men and 
women and children, all bent on their 
own business, It was hard work to 
make one’s way successfully through 
this throng, and then the noises were 
confusing enough in themselves, with 
everybody shouting out his wares at 
the top of his lungs. Tomasso was 
not behindhand in this either, and 
Pasquale felt rather proud of the pa- 
drone’s loud voice, since it was not 
turned against himself. They went 
along past the shops where the tor- 
toise-shell ornaments were displayed in 
the windows, combs and brushes and 
pins for the hair, and past the shops 
full of bright red and pink coral such 
as Francesca’s sailor sweetheart had 
given her before he went to sea last 
autumn, Pasquale remembered very 
well how Carlo had leaned across his 
back to clasp it about her neck, and 
how he had then kissed her for the 
first time, and she had promised that 
they should be betrothed and married 
when Carlo came back from sea in the 
spring. Pasquale remembered feeling 
quite jealous of Carlo on this occasion, 
for Francesca had gone out with-his 
arm about her waist, and had forgotten 
to stroke his nose and wish him good- 
night as she always did. But after 
Carlo went away to sea Francesca had 
been kinder to Pasquale than ever, for 
she often used to steal into his shed 
and put her arm about his neck, and 
ask him whether he remembered the 
last day that they had’all spent there 
together, and then she would lay her 
cheek against his neck. Pasquale felt 
sure that all this affection could not be 
solely on Carlo’s account. He was 
thinking of these things when they 
turned a corner and saw before them a 
forest of masts and spars. They were 
now on the broad esplanade along the 
bay, and the harbor was full of vessels 
of all sizes, from small fishing-boats to 
a great ship-of-war which stood off 
some distance from shore riding at 
anchor with the Italian flag fying from 
her topmost peak. Tomasso pulled 
the bridle as a sign to Pasquale to stop 
while he watched something intently 
which was going on aboard this vessel. 
They were lowering a boat over her 
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side; several officers in uniform got 
into it; it was manned by a number 
of sailors who rowed toward the shore 
with quick, regular strokes. As the 
boat drew near the landing Tomasso 
waved his cap in the air, and then 
was presently embracing heartily a 
young man with a brown skin and 
merry black eyes. Suddenly this 
young man exclaimed joyfully : “ Why, 
it's Pasquale. He’s so covered up I 
didn’t see him,” and he came around 
and began to stroke the donkey’s nose. 
Then Pasquale recognized Carlo and 
he rubbed his head against his arm in 
token of welcome. Carlo had always 
spoken kindly to him—and what was 
this that he was holding out to him 
now, this fragrant, delicious morsel; 
not sugar? Yes, actually sugar. Pas- 
quale ate it, overcome by his good 
fortune. Two pieces of sugar in one 
day! Was there in Naples so fortunate 
a donkey? He thought not. Witha 
parting “ Addio, the women are wait- 
ing for you,” Tomasso shook the 
bridle and they continued their way, 
while Carlo, laughing happily, turned 
in the contrary direction. Pasquale 
felt a tinge of disappointment at the 
thought that he would not be present 
at the meeting, but he remembered the 
two lumps of sugar and felt that he had 
had his measure of bliss. 

They were now passing through the 
quarter known as Santa Lucia, and as 
it is near the sea, men and women were 
selling fish and mussels and oysters, 
opened out into large earthenware 
bowls, from little wooden booths 
placed along the street. Tomasso 
bargained with one of the women for 
a fish in exchange for a couple of cab- 
bages and a handful of figs. “So, my 
friend, you're to have a feast at your 
house to-night, and a wedding is not 
so far off either, or my eyes are not so 
sharp as they used to be,” and she 
looked slyly in the direction of the sea 

“Right, Donna Anna, right as usual. 
We shall have a wedding and expect 
all our friends to come and help us 
make merry.” 

“Your Francesca is a good girl and 
a pretty one, and deserves the fine hus- 
band she will get, Signor Tomasso.” 
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“Thank you, Donna Anna. I re- 
member when you were even hand- 
somer yourself, and how you caught 
as many hearts as you have fish hang- 
ing on that bunch there.” 

“Enough, enough, you had always 
a smooth tongue in your head, To- 
masso,” said the woman, laughing. 
“Here, take these oysters home with 
you to celebrate Carlo’s return, and 
don’t stop to thank me.” Pasquale 
listened to this talk, and though he 
could not believe that Donna Anna, 
the fishwife, with her broad hips and 
wrinkled, weather-beaten face had ever 
looked in the least like his pretty 
slender Francesca, still he was pleased 
to hear about the oysters, for he knew 
that Francesca liked them, though for 
his part he could not understand why. 

The padrone walked on, singing a 
gay Neapolitan song, for he was in high 
spirits, and this was certainly a satis- 
faction. 

But the crowning event of the day 
was yet tocome, As they passed by 
the gate of a large garden, in the cen- 
tre of which stood a fine house, a lady 
came out. Pasquale looked at her and 
she looked at him. He saw her smile, 
and at the same instant heard her 
speaking in a sweet voice to the pa- 
drone. 

Then to Pasquale’s wonder, for such 
a thing had never happened before to 
himself or any friend of his, they fol- 
lowed the lady through the gate and 
up onto the porch. A little girl stood 
in the doorway, who clapped her hands 
and cried: “Oh! what a dear, funny 
little donkey.” Then while Pasquale 
stood very still, with Tomasso holding 
his bridle, the lady sat down and made 
a picture of him, just as he was, vege- 
tables and all. This was such an honor 
that Pasquale wanted to hang his head 
for shame, but thinking that this was 
not what the lady wanted, he held it 
up instead, quite proudly. When the 
picture was finished the little girl 
brought it to show to Pasquale, say- 
ing: “There, sir, that is just exactly 
how you look! Are you not pleased 
with yourself?” And he really could 
not help feeling proud to see whata 
very fine pair of long ears he had. 


